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Checking  into  a new  era 


Across  the  country,  a tidal  wave  of  change  is 
sweeping  across  everyone’s  life,  and  that 
state  of  affairs  is  reflected  dramatically  in 
this  edition. 

This  is  the  first  issue  since  earthquakes 
rocked  southern  California  and  ferocious 
blizzards  shook  practically  everywhere  else, 
proving  once  and  for  all  that  emergency 
preparedness  is  the  bridge  that  takes  a 
population  from  chaos  to  reconstruction  in  the 
wake  of  disaster,  natural  or  otherwise.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  has  emergency  scholarship 
been  as  important  in  North  America  as  it  has 
been  these  last  few  months.  Moreover, 
interest  in  this  field  is  growing  among  societal 
groups  that  traditionally  have  not  had  much 
say  in  this  area.  Children,  for  example,  often 


have  little  say  in  community  disaster  planning. 
We  hope  to  help  change  that  trend  by 
dedicating  this  issue  to  the  family,  and 
splashing  comments  and  drawings  from 
children  across  our  pages.  Responders,  take 
note:  these  children  have  something  to  tell 
you. 

Another  sector  traditionally  excluded  from 
discussion  on  emergency  response  is  that 
huge  group  of  people  who  are  challenged  by 
physical  handicaps.  At  APSS,  we  are 
addressing  their  concerns,  and  seeking  to 
include  their  comments  in  wider  discussions. 


See  page  16  for  more  details  on  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  area. 

Financial  reconstruction  continues  to  be  a 
dominant  theme  in  the  public  sector.  Your 
subscribing  to  Insight  is  helping  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  lower  its  overall  operating 
costs.  Thank  you  to  all  who  called,  wrote  and 
faxed  requests  for  subscriptions.  Your  support 
is  appreciated.  By  tightening  the  reins  on  our 
spending,  we  feel  we  are  serving  you  better 
than  ever. 


In  This  Issue 


Insight  is  published  quarterly  by  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services  (APSS).  The  publication  aims  to  inform 
readers  about  current  developments  concerning  topics 
which  relate  to  the  mandate  of  APSS:  to  prepare  for, 
respond  to  and  recover  from  man-made  or  natural 
disasters  in  Alberta.  This  mandate  includes  activities 
in  the  areas  of  disaster  services  and  management,  as 
well  as  the  handling,  offering  and  transporting  of 
dangerous  goods. 
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Material  from  this  publication  may  be  reproduced 
providing  the  customary  credits  are  used.  Opinions 
expressed  by  individual  contributors  are  not 
necessarily  shared  by  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services. 

Insight  is  available  to  subscribers  in  Alberta  and 
outside  the  province.  There  is  a $21.40  (Cdn.)  fee, 
including  GST,  for  mailing  and  handling  for  one  year 
(four  issues).  Please  make  cheques  payable  to  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  of  Alberta.  To  join  the  Insight 
mailing  list,  or  to  notify  us  of  a change  of  address 
write  to  the  address  on  the  back  cover . 


Insight  also  welcomes  contributions,  letters, 
suggestions  and  comments.  Please  send  to 

Insight,  Director  of  Communications 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
10320-  146  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5N  3A2  (403)  427-2772 
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Ken  Hughes, 10,  is  a Grade  5 student  at 
McMaster  Catholic  School.  His  interests 
include  drawing,  painting,  reading 
horror  stories  and  playing  with 
Nintendo.  Ken  would  like  to  be  an 
architect  or  an  artist,  or  both,  when  he 
grows  up. 

Thanks  Ken,  and  thanks  to  all  of  the 
children  who  helped  make  this  edition 
of  Insight  a very  special  one. 
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Insight  spoke  with  the  Hon.  Peter  Trynchy, 
Minister  Responsible  for  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services,  about  the  role  of  the  family  in 
emergency  preparedness. 

[3  Why  have  you  dedicated  an  issue  ol 
this  publication  to  the  family? 

[A]  Well,  one  has  to  recognize  that  the  first 
response  to  any  disaster  happens  at  the  family 
level.  Also,  every  family  must  prepare  on  its 
own  for  emergencies,  so  that  it  can  be  as  self- 
reliant  as  possible. 

[3  How  can  a family  prepare  for  an 
emergency  such  as  a tornado  or  flood? 

(A|  By  following  the  example  set  by  Alberta 
municipalities  and  industrial  plants,  which  is, 
assessing  possible  dangers  in  a detailed 
hazard  analysis  that  reviews  risks  facing  the 
household.  Ideally,  families  should  discuss 
potential  emergency  scenarios  that  they  think 
could  occur.  For  instance,  if  the  home  is  built 
on  a flood  plain,  the  family  should  decide  what 
to  do  in  case  of  flooding.  If  the  family  lives 
near  a chemical  plant,  it  should  find  out  what 
could  happen  if  there  were  an  accident 
resulting  in  a toxic  gas  release. 

[3  Where  can  families  learn  more 
about  floods  or  potential  industrial 
accidents  in  their  neighbourhood? 

H All  municipalities  have  information  readily 
available  on  dangers  that  could  affect  their 
municipality.  Every  industrial  plant  in  the 
province  has  emergency  plans  stating  how  it 
will  alert  nearby  residents  in  case  of  an 
emergency  incident.  Plant  officials  are 
available  to  meet  with  people  who  would  like 
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more  information  on  the  company’s  emergency 
strategy.  APSS  has  an  excellent  booklet  on 
flood  procedures.  Additional  information  on 
emergencies  can  also  be  found  in  the  front 
section  of  all  telephone  books. 

[T]  What  steps  are  involved  in 
emergency  planning? 

[A]  It  is  very  straight  forward.  I suggest 
families  jot  down: 

1 . A list  of  what  they  will  need  for  up  to  three 
days  without  outside  help:  blankets,  water, 
canned  food,  a battery  operated  radio, 
spare  batteries,  a can  opener.  APSS’ 
booklet  Helping  Yourself  in  an  Emergency 
provides  more  information  on  this  subject. 

2.  Procedures  to  follow  in  the  event  of  a toxic 
gas  release,  flood,  or  threat  of  a tornado. 
There  is  no  need  to  make  this  a long  and 
complicated  document.  APSS’  Emergency 
Preparedness  Checklist  will  come  in  handy. 

3.  The  evacuation  route  out  of  every  room  in 
the  house.  If  the  house  is  on  fire  everyone 
must  get  out  quickly  and  know  where  to 
locate  one  another  afterwards. 

[3  Ik  there  anything  else  to  do  after 
all  that? 

[A]  Yes,  probably  the  most  important  thing  of 
all:  test  the  plan  in  an  emergency  exercise. 

[3  What  will  this  accomplish? 


i An  exercise  will  reveal  how  the  plan  might 
be  improved.  After  the  exercise  has  been  held, 
the  Family  Emergency  Plan  should  be  revised 
to  incorporate  all  improvements  that  have 
been  made  to  it. 

[3  Why  is  a plan  necessary  when 
surely  police  and  fire  departments  will 
come  to  help  us? 

[A]  In  an  emergency,  there  may  not  be 
sufficient  time  or  resources  for  the  authorities 
to  reach  everyone  immediately.  Families  must 
be  able  to  cope  as  best  they  can  until  help 
comes.  By  following  the  simple  precautions 
I’ve  outlined  here,  families  can  effectively  look 
after  their  own  safety. 


The  following  publications  are  available  on 

request  from  APSS,  Communications 

Branch  at  451-7120: 

1 . Helping  Yourself  in  an  Emergency.  A 
very  comprehensive  booklet  on  many 
different  types  of  emergencies.  It  also 
includes  vital  information  on  CPR  and 
what  to  do  if  someone  is  choking. 

2.  Flood  Disaster.  What  to  do  before  and 
after  a flooding. 

3.  What  is  a Tornado? 

4.  Emergency  Preparedness  Checklist 

5.  Weather  Watch  Weather  Warning 
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UPSS  client  review 
seeks  stakeholder  opinions 


Grahame  Blundell 
Director  of  Communications 

Government  and  industry  throughout  the 
western  world  are  redefining  themselves. 
Duplication,  overlap  and  waste  are  targeted 
for  elimination.  The  Alberta  government  is  no 
exception.  Public  Safety  Services  has,  like  the 
rest  of  the  government,  written  a three-year 
business  plan  as  part  of  the  94/95  budget. 

This  business  plan  is  now  being  implemented. 
In  order  to  concentrate  our  reduced  resources 
on  services  which  are  essential,  it  was  decided 
to  find  out  from  our  stakeholders  their 
priorities  for  services. 

The  APSS  senior  management  team  decided  in 
the  summer  of  1993  to  conduct  a major 
enquiry  research  operation  on  our  own 
effectiveness,  where  our  priorities  should  lie, 
where  there  were  shortfalls  and  the  areas 
which  were  of  most  importance  to  all 
Albertans.  We  wanted  to  find  out  how  we  did, 
or  did  not,  meet  their  expectations  and  what 
steps  we  should  take  to  improve  our 
performance  if  this  was  found  to  be  needed. 

In  an  average  year  APSS  works  with  or  has 
dealings  with  perhaps  5000  different  people 
representing  a great  range  of  disciplines. 

Many  of  the  people  with  whom  we  work  most 
closely  are  people  from  provincial  government 
departments,  the  municipalities,  their 
emergency  response  services,  health  care 
facilities,  industry  and  truckers.  Our 
stakeholders  are  not  confined  to  Alberta.  We 
work  closely  with  emergency  preparedness 
organizations  throughout  Canada  and  the  USA. 
We  work  with  the  federal  government  and  all 
the  provincial  and  territorial  governments. 
Some  we  talk  to  most  days  others  perhaps 
only  once  or  twice  a year.  We  decided  to 
approach  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
stakeholders  and  we  therefore  selected  2500 
clients  at  random  for  enquiry.  It  was  also 
decided  to  follow-up  the  first  enquiry  with  a 
personal  telephone  enquiry.  Approximately 
250  phone  calls  were  made  by  most  members 
of  the  staff  at  APSS. 

We  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  our  clients  that 


we  really  were  interested  in  their  opinions  and 
we  wanted  them  to  feel  they  were  part  of  the 
agency  family.  Second,  we  wanted  to  find  out 
what  the  clients  other  than  those  we  normally 
work  with  thought  about  us.  It  was  a 
deliberate  strategy  to  make  all  our  clients  feel 
they  were  an  essential  part  of  our  organization 
and  that  what  they  believed  about  us  was  of 
real  importance  to  us. 

The  findings  of  both  the  initial  survey  and  the 
telephone  interviews  were  very  similar.  The 


telephone  interviews  confirmed  the  results  of 
the  initial  survey  but  clarified  the  findings.  The 
telephone  interviews  allowed  clients  the 
opportunity  to  address  certain  issues  and  at 
the  same  time,  gave  staff  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  a different  client  base  than  the  one 
they  normally  worked  with.  Overall,  our  clients 
gave  us  a very  positive  rating  for  every  aspect 
of  our  work. 


Hie  results  of  both  the  initial  survey  and  the 
telephone  interviews  indicate  the  following: 

92% 

say  it  is  important-very  important  that  APSS  continue  to  provide  and 
promote  public  safety  programs  in  the  preparation  for,  response  to 
and  recovery  from  emergencies  and  in  the  safe  handling  and  transportation  of 
dangerous  goods. 
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feel  APSS’s  approach  to  the  management  and  promotion  of  its  public 
safety  programs  is  appropriate. 


feel  in  TDG  we  have  the  right  emphasis  on  how  to  prepare  for  and  respond  to 
emergencies. 


feel  we  have  the  right  balance  between  voluntary  compliance  versus 
enforcement. 


felt  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  voluntary  compliance,  and 


40% 

M of  the 


didn't  know. 


of  the  clients  surveyed  had  taken  a training  course  through  APSS.  Training 
delivery,  content  and  facilities  were  all  rated  extremely  high  but  the  clientele 
strongly  identified  the  desire  to  have  more  courses  provided  on  a 
regional  basis. 
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Disaster 
is  not  an 

Larry  Robins 

Director,  Disaster  Recovery  Branch 

In  times  of  disaster,  the  provincial 
government  may  choose  to  earmark  funds  for 
disaster  recovery.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
province  intends  to  compete  with  the  insurance 
industry.  Disaster  assistance  is  not  a 
substitute  for  adequate  insurance,  which  is 
readily  and  reasonably  available. 

Under  regulations,  disaster  recovery  payments 
will  not  be  made  in  cases  where: 

• damages  or  loss  could  have  been  reasonably 
prevented; 

• insurance  was  reasonably  and  readily 
available  at  the  time  of  the  event; 

• other  programs  are  available  to  cover  the 
losses; 

• damage  or  loss  has  resulted  from  the 
normal  course  of  business  or  operations. 

The  most  significant  of  these  criteria  is 
probably  insurance.  Individuals,  farmers  and 
businesses  are  very  much  in  control  of 
purchasing  insurance  to  cover  damage  or  loss 
of  assets  and  revenues,  and  liabilities  to 
others.  Insurance  must  be  considered  a 
normal,  necessary  and  prudent  expense  for  all 
Albertans.  Those  who  choose  not  to  insure 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  any  losses  caused 
by  insurable  events. 

All  levels  of  government  are  experiencing 
difficult  economic  times  due  to  declining 
revenues  and  increasing  costs.  Although 
Alberta  will  remain  compassionate  and 
understanding  in  times  of  disaster,  citizens  are 
expected  to  carry  adequate  insurance  where  it 
is  readily  and  reasonably  available. 

The  term  readily  available  means  that 
coverage  can  be  obtained  from  insurance 
agents  or  brokers.  Reasonably  available  means 
that  the  cost  of  the  insurance  is  only  a nominal 
portion  of  the  asset  value  being  covered.  For 
instance,  high  winds  might  destroy  $250,000  in 
assets  that  could  be  insured  for  $1 ,000  a year. 

It  is  far  preferable  to  have  insurance  than  to 


assistance 
insurance  plan 


rely  on  any  recovery  assistance  from 
government.  In  this  scenario,  wind  damage 
insurance  is  available  and  Albertans  are 
expected  to  have  it. 

The  province's  disaster  recovery  program  is 
not  designed  to  cover  all  costs,  only  the  basic 
essentials  of  life  lost  in  an  uninsurable  event. 
The  victim  must  always  bear  a portion  of  the 
total  loss  amount. 

We  asked  APSS'  insurance  consultant,  Ron 
Thompson,  a few  basic  questions  about  the 
insurance  field. 

Where  do  you  buy  insurance? 

You  can  buy  it  through  an  insurance  agent  or 
broker.  An  agent  represents  one  insurance 
company  and  sells  insurance  for  that 
company.  A broker  is  an  independent  business 
person  representing  many  insurance 
companies,  who  can  recommend  a company 
based  on  a perception  of  your  needs. 

flow  do  you  Know  wlial  Kind  of 
insurance  to  buy? 

If  you  face  a risk  or  potential  liability,  you 
should  consider  insuring.  Property  insurance 
can  include  a house  and  its  contents, 
automobiles,  boats,  office  equipment, 
computers,  jewelry,  furs  and  business 
property.  Adequate  insurance  can  also  cover 
your  liability  to  others  for  personal  injury  or 
damage  to  property  caused  by  negligence  on 
your  part  or  defects  in  your  premises  or 
property. 

How  much  insurance  should  you  buy? 

For  property,  a standard  insurance  policy  will 
protect  you  for  losses  caused  by  a variety  of 
perils,  including  fire,  windstorm,  tornado, 
riot,  impact  and  explosion,  to  name  a few.  The 
broadest  coverage  available  includes  all  risk. 

To  be  indemnified,  or  protected,  means  to  be 
returned  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  state  you 
were  in  before  suffering  the  loss.  This  is  called 


actual  cash  value,  which  is  the  replacement 
cost  minus  depreciation.  Insurers  do  offer 
replacement  coverage  on  both  house  and 
contents  and  many  other  items.  In  such  a 
case,  the  sum  insured  should  be  the 
replacement  cost. 

To  be  prepared,  make  an  inventory  of  your 
house  contents  and  keep  it  safe  --  not  in  the 
house!  Have  a realtor  give  you  an  estimate  of 
the  market  value  of  your  home  and  then 
inquire  about  its  replacement  value.  Ask  your 
agent  or  broker  what  is  recommended  for 
liability  limits.  A few  years  ago,  $100,000  was 
considered  reasonable  for  auto  insurance. 
Today,  a million  dollar  limit  is  considered 
commonplace. 

llow  much  docs  one  pay? 

The  cost  of  insurance  is  probably  lower  now 
than  ever.  There  is  a wide  range  of  coverage, 
and  rates  per  $100  value  are  minimal. 
Competition  in  the  marketplace  keeps  the 
rates  low.  Ask  for  comparative  costs.  Discuss 
the  merits  of  various  insurance  companies, 
agents  and  brokers  with  relatives,  neighbours 
and  friends.  Ask  questions,  know  what  you  are 
paying  for.  Remember  that  the  lowest  price  is 
not  necessarily  the  preferred  purchase. 

APSS  urges  you  to  review  your  insurance 
needs,  act  promptly  and  assess  your  insurance 
portfolio  annually.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Insurance  Bureau  of  Canada  (423-2212  in 
the  Edmonton  area,  and  1-800-232-7275  toll- 
free  anywhere  else  in  Alberta.) 
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What  about  my  family? 


John  Robinson 

Director,  Disaster  Health  and  Social  Programs 

The  scenario 

A severe  summer  storm  strikes  Anytown.  A 
tornado  touches  down  at  6:30  p.m.  in  a 
residential  area  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  Initial 
reports  indicate  that  there  is  structural 
damage,  many  casualties  and  possibly  fatalities. 
The  Municipal  Emergency  Response  Plan  has 
been  fully  activated  and  all  available  responders 
are  requested  to  report  for  immediate 
assignment.  Allan  Murray,  a volunteer 
firefighter,  has  left  for  the  fire  hall.  His  wife 
Monica,  a Registered  Nurse  at  the  hospital, 
prepares  their  three  young  children  for  bed. 
Shortly  she  receives  a call  from  the  hospital 
asking  her  to  report  there  immediately. 

Helen  Smith,  the  nurse  in  charge  at  the 
hospital,  has  activated  the  hospital  disaster 
plan,  knowing  that  her  house  is  right  in  the 
disaster  area.  Her  two  young  children  are  there. 
Her  mother  is  babysitting  them. 

The  dilemma 

This  scenario  might  be  fictitious  but  it  is  the 
reality  faced  by  many  emergency  responders. 
The  questions  most  often  asked  of  us  at  every 
planning  meeting  and  mock  disaster  exercise 
are: 

• What  do  we  do  with  our  children  and 
dependents  when  we  are  both  called  to  work 
in  an  emergency  or  disaster? 

• What  would  happen  to  our  families  if  we  are 
both  at  work  when  a disaster  strikes  our 
community? 

The  absence  of  precise  plans  to  address  these 
critical  situations  can  lead  to  a significant 
increase  in  the  stress  levels  of  disaster 
response  personnel.  Therefore,  all  individuals 
responsible  for  the  development  and 
coordination  of  emergency  plans  should  include 
contingency  measures  in  these  plans  to  deal 
with  family  situations. 

Family  plans 

A review  of  the  disaster  literature  indicates  that 
emergency  responders  who  are  at  their  place  of 
work  seldom  leave  their  posts  to  check  on  their 
families  at  home  or  to  find  out  if  there  has  been 
damage  to  their  place  of  residence.  This  was 
evidenced  in  the  Slave  Lake  Flood,  the 


6 


Edmonton  Tornado  and  the  recent  earthquakes 
in  California.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
emergency  responders  with  children  and 
dependents  have  a family  plan  which  can  be 
rapidly  implemented.  It  might,  for  example, 
include  measures  for  identifying  and  practicing 
escape  routes  from  the  home,  arranging  to  have 
babysitters  available  at  short  notice,  and 
pinpointing  emergency  communication  codes 
and  contact  point  locations  in  the  event  of 
evacuation. 

To  reduce  the  stress  levels  of  responders,  it  is 
critical  that  during  the  early  response  phase  of 
a disaster,  emergency  managers  give  them  time 
to  check  on  their  loved  ones.  In  addition, 
managers  should  provide  responders  with 
damage  reports  as  early  as  possible. 

On  a personal  level,  these  simple  measures 
have  considerably  reduced  the  stress  levels  in 
my  own  family. 

Response  plans 

The  model  plans  of  the  Disaster  Health  and 
Social  Programs  Branch  for  mass  casualty 
response  and  evacuation  recognize  the 
dilemmas  faced  by  health  care  personnel 
responding  to  disasters,  and  include  an  action 
guideline  to  immediately  establish  a child  care 
centre  in  the  health  care  facility  upon 


by  John  Taiuhak 

Grande  Prairie  District  Officer 

There  are  eight  Metis  Settlements  in  Alberta, 
and  all  are  officially  included  under  our 
umbrella  of  services.  Four  are  in  the  St.  Paul 
District  and  four  are  in  the  Grande  Prairie 
District.  Some  of  the  principles  of  the 
transition  process  under  Bill  33,  Metis 
Settlements  Accord  Implementation  Act,  are: 

• the  principle  of  self-sufficiency  and  local 
government  autonomy: 

“a  seven-year  transition  process  is 
intended  to  achieve  political  and 
administrative  capacity  and 
responsibility  of  settlement  councils  to 
enable  them  to  function  within  the 


implementation  of  the  plans.  As  community 
child  care  centres  are  normally  closed  in  the 
evening  as  well  as  during  weekends  and 
holidays,  it  is  highly  recommended  that  the 
centre  be  established  at  that  health  care  facility. 
Staff  are  instructed  that  the  centre  has  been 
activated  and  that  children  and  dependents  may 
be  brought  there.  The  staff  are  then  able  to 
perform  their  emergency  role  knowing  that  their 
loved  ones  are  well  cared  for.  Women’s  auxiliary 
groups  often  play  a major  role  in  the  operation 
of  this  area.  When  including  child  care  centres 
in  their  emergency  plans,  organizations  should 
consider  a location  which  is  readily  accessible 
and  can  provide  safety  for  the  children.  It  should 
be  staffed  by  people  who  are  experienced  at 
caring  for  children  and  dependents. 

Conclusion 

Disaster  plans  generally  outline  an 
organization’s  anticipated  operational  response, 
but  unfortunately,  often  they  fail  to  identify 
measures  for  dealing  with  the  impact  of  the 
immediate  response  on  the  responders  and  their 
families.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  this 
issue  in  the  development  of  any  organization’s 
disaster  response  plan. 


mosaic  of  local  government  in  Alberta”; 

• the  principle  of  equity  with  other  local 
governments: 

“ the  transition  process  is  intended  to 
result  in  the  effective  use  of  provincial 
benefits  for  settlements  in  a manner 
and  at  a level  that  is  equitable  with 
other  local  government  jurisdictions  in 
Alberta.  ” 

That’s  pretty  clear.  All  of  the  resources  we 
have  shall  be  available  to  the  Metis 
Settlements.  Easily  said,  but  difficult  to 
accomplish.  All  services  and  functions  of 
municipal  government  are  to  be  assimilated 
in  the  seven  years.  Can  you  imagine  the  work? 
Most  municipalities  evolve  to  municipal 
status  through  decades,  but  the  Metis  must 
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Gerald  Cunningham 

Alberta  Metis  Settlements  Commission 

New  legislation  in  effect 

On  November  1, 1990,  the  new  Metis 
Settlements  legislation  came  into  force  with 
the  transfer  of  ownership  of  1.25  million  acres 
of  land  to  the  Metis  settlements.  The  granting 
of  this  land  is  the  culmination  of  a long  and 
cooperative  process  between  the  province  and 
the  people  of  the  settlements.  The  legislation 
also  provides  a framework  for  a long-term 
financial  package,  the  development  of  distinct 
local  government  processes  on  the 
settlements  and  the  establishment  of  the  Metis 
Settlements  Transition  Commission  to  assist 
the  settlements  over  a seven-year  transition 
period. 


make  the  transition  in  a very  short  time.  So, 
understandably,  many  topics  are  assigned  a 
low  priority.  Municipal  emergency  planning  is 
one  of  these. 

The  Metis  Settlements  have  a unique 
situation.  The  houses  within  the  settlement 
are  usually  spread  well  apart  and  are  often  in 
bush  country  and  near  lakes  or  rivers.  They 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Flooding, 
wildfires  and  wind  damage  are  threats.  They 
are  not  easily  protected  against  these 
hazards.  They  are  all  located  in  relatively 
remote  areas,  and  mutual  aid  is  not  readily 
available.  Although  they  are  obtaining 
equipment,  they  have  a long  way  to  go  before 
they  have  a full  complement  of  firefighting 
and  rescue  equipment.  So,  it  is  most 
important  that  they  prevent  injury,  loss  of  life 
and  property  damage  as  much  as  possible 
through  good  emergency  planning.  It  is  the 
District  Officer’s  job  to  persuade  the 


The  Metis  Settlement  members’  commitment 
to  the  past  and  their  vision  of  the  future  has 
provided  much  of  the  impetus  and  inspiration 
needed  to  develop  the  innovative  approaches 
that  are  an  essential  part  of  this  new 
legislative  package.  In  passing  this  historic 
legislation,  the  province  recognized  the  long- 
standing aspirations  of  the  Metis  settlements. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
legislation  is  to  create  a process  that 
facilitates  a closer  working  relationship 
between  the  various  provincial  departments 
and  the  newly  incorporated  Metis  Settlement 
local  government  entities.  A primary  goal  of 
this  process  is  to  bring  the  range  of  provincial 
program  benefits  to  these  new  local 
governments  and  the  residents  of  the  Metis 
Settlements  in  a manner  similar  to  other  local 
government  jurisdictions  in  Alberta. 


Settlement  Council  that  this  is  an  important 
topic. 

As  with  all  the  other  municipalities  that  we 
service,  the  Metis  Settlements  must  have  a 
by-law  and  a municipal  emergency  plan.  They 
are  eligible  for  all  of  our  programs  such  as 
the  Rescue  Kit  program,  Disaster  Health  and 
Social  Services  programs,  Disaster  Recovery 
and  of  course  all  of  our  training  programs. 

With  knowledge,  training  and  practice 
exercises,  the  Metis  Settlements  will  be  a 
safer  place  to  live.  They  will  be  able  to 
shelter  in  place  with  the  proper  supplies  or 
evacuate  effectively  if  required.  They  will 
develop  mutual  aid  agreements  with 
surrounding  communities.  The  Settlement 
Councils,  Gerald  Cunningham,  from  the  Metis 
Settlement  Transition  Commission  and  the 
APSS  District  Officers  are  all  working 
towards  reaching  these  goals. 
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Emergency  services 

Along  with  the  transition  to  local  self- 
government  goes  the  responsibility  for 
providing  emergency  services  to  residents.  The 
Metis  settlements  transition  commission,  with 
the  support  of  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
(APSS),  has  initiated  the  first  phase  of  the 
establishment  of  emergency  response  services 
through  Council  liaison  and  coordination  of 
volunteer  training. 

The  settlements  have  taken  a proactive 
approach  towards  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities  as  local  authorities  in  the  area 
of  providing  emergency  services  to  their 
residents.  They  participated  in  a three-day 
emergency  planning  course  set  up  by  APSS.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  Fishing  Lake, 
Elizabeth,  Kikino,  Buffalo  Lake  and  Gift  Lake 
settlements  also  participated  in  Basic  Rescue 
courses.  Fishing  Lake,  Buffalo  Lake  and  Gift 
Lake  enrolled  trainees  in  the  Rescue  Leaders 
Course  and  have  as  a result  received  Rescue 
Kits  from  APSS. 

To  enhance  their  emergency  services 
capabilities,  the  eight  settlements  have  a 2000 
gallon  joint-use  water  hauling/firefighting  truck 
complete  with  firefighting  equipment  needed  to 
battle  grass  and  house  fires.  Each  settlement 
has  a volunteer  fire  department  with  ongoing 
training  in  Part  I and  Part  II  firefighting 
courses. 

The  Metis  settlements  take  their 
responsibilities  in  these  areas  very  seriously 
and  are  continuing  to  enhance  the  capability  of 
local  governments,  in  terms  of  infrastructures 
and  human  resources.  Their  progress  so  far  in 
emergency  response  matters  reflects  their 
strong  commitment.  With  the  ongoing  support 
of  APSS,  Alberta  Labour  and  the  respective 
settlement  councils  and  administrators,  this 
progress  will  surely  continue. 
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Update  on 

Partners  in  Protection 


Building  on  the  success  of  the  first  conference 
in  1992,  the  Partners  in  Protection  are 
holding  a symposium  to  share  solutions,  from 
October  2-5  at  the  Lodge  at  Kananaskis. 

To  minimize  the  risks  of  wildfire  in  the 
wildland/urban  interface,  discussions  will 
focus  on  four  primary  topics:  land  planning, 
interagency  training,  response  operations,  and 
public  education  and  community  involvement. 

This  symposium  will  be  important  for 
individuals  ranging  from  land  planners, 
resource  managers  and  home  builders  to 
emergency  responders,  firefighters,  elected 


officials,  residents  and  insurance  companies, 
“We  all  have  a role  to  play  in  making  our 
homes  and  communities  safe  from  fire”  said 
Kelly  O’Shea,  Conference  Chairman.  “By 
working  together  we  can  do  it  faster  and 
better,  and  share  the  costs.” 

An  Alberta-based  association,  Partners  in 
Protection  was  created  to  address  the 
increase  in  urban  developments  within 
forested  or  wild  areas,  and  the  threat  of  fire 
disaster  that  accompanies  this  trend.  The 
Partners  represent  a wide  variety  of  parties 
with  a stake  in  fire  services  and  wildland 
development,  and  offer  a truly 


multidisciplinary  approach  to  potential 
solutions.  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
continues  to  be  a strong  and  committed 
partner. 

APSS  will  hold  an  Emerging  Issues  Workshop 
on  this  subject  on  June  2.  See  page  18  for 
details. 

Until  July  1 . the  registration  fee  for 
this  symposium  is  $195.00.  For  more 
information  contact:  Partners  in 
Protection,  c/o  Box  7040.  Postal 
Station  M.  Edmonton.  Alberta  Canada 
T5E  5S9.  Tel:  (403)  427-6807. 


Recent  acquisitions  in  the  library: 

A selected  bibliography  of  materials  available  from  the  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  Library 

Compiled  by  Teresa  Richey,  APSS  Librarian 

To  borrow  the  material  listed,  send  an  interlibrary  loan  form  to  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS),  10320-146  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 
T5N  3A2.  Materials  located  in  our  Coordination  and  Information  Centre  (CIC),  at  our  Training  School  (TRNG),  the  Government  Emergency  Operations 
Centre  (GEOC)  or  our  Reference  Collection  (REF)  cannot  be  borrowed  but  can  be  referred  to  in  the  Library. 


1 990  Hazardous  materials  spills  conference  and 
exposition.  Hyatt  Regency  Houston,  Houston,  Texas  May  13-17, 
1990.  [New  York] : American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  1990. 
88  lp.  T 55.3  ,H3  H3942  1990,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Armenante,  Piero  M.  Contingency  planning  for  industrial 
emergencies.  New  York : Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1991.  400p.  T 55 
All  1991,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Australian  emergency  manual : communications.  [Dickson, 
Australia] : Natural  Disasters  Organization,  1991.  Unpaged.  HV  553 
,A7  A97  1991,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

The  Big  one  : Hurricane  Andrew.  Edited  by  Roman  Lyskowski 
and  Steve  Rice.  Kansas  City : Andrews  and  McMeel,  1992. 16p.  HV 
636  1992  .B53  1992,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Crisis  management  and  decision  making  : simulation 
oriented  scenarios.  Edited  by  Uriel  Rosenthal  and  Bert 
Pijnenburg.  Boston  : Kluwer,  1991.  159p.  HD  49  .C74  1991,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

Disaster  history  : significant  data  on  major  disasters 
worldwide.  1900-present.  By  Labat-Anderson  Inc.  Washington,  D.C. 
: Agency  for  International  Development,  1993.  213p.  HV  553  .D571 
1993,  MAIN  LIBRARY  Ebert,  Charles  H.V.  Disasters  : violence  of 
nature  and  threats  by  Han.  Dubuque,  Iowa  : Kendall/Hunt, 
cl 988.  360p.  GB  5005  .E23  1993,  MAIN  LIBRARY 


Fink,  Steven.  Crisis  management : planning  for  the 
inevitable.  New  York : AMACOM,  1986.  245p.  HD  49  .F56  1986, 
MAIN  LIBRARY 

May,  Peter  J.  and  Walter  Williams.  Disaster  policy 
implementation  : managing  programs  under  shared 
governance.  New  York : Plenum  Press,  (Disaster  research  in 
practice).  1986. 198p.  HV  555  ,U6  M37  1986,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Perry,  Ronald  W.  and  Alvin  H.  Mushkatel.  Disaster  management : 
warning  response  and  community  relocation.  Westport, 

Conn. : Quorum  Books,  1984.  280p.  HV  553  .P471  1984,  MAIN 
LIBRARY 

Taylor,  A.J.W.  Disasters  and  disaster  stress.  New  York : AMS 
Press,  1989.  229p.  RC  451.4  .D57  T38  1989,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Watson,  Robert  S.,  et.  al.  Containing  crisis  : a guide  to 
managing  school  emergencies.  Bloomington  : National 
Education  Service,  1990. 113p.  LC  216  .W37  1990,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Wold,  Geoffrey  H.  and  Robert  F.  Shriver.  Disaster  proof  your 
business  : a planning  manual  for  protecting  a company's 
computer,  communications  and  records  systems  and 
facilities.  Chicago  : Probus  Publishing  Co.,  1991. 253p.  HD  49  .W64 
1991,  MAIN  LIBRARY 
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Fear 

of 

flooding 


Alberta  has  experienced  large  amounts  of 
snowfall  in  some  areas  this  winter,  which 
has  resulted  in  a snowpack  in  parts  of 
Alberta  that  is  much  greater  than  normal  for 
the  time  of  year. 

The  area  bounded  by  the  Peace  River  in  the 
north,  along  the  Foothills  to  Rocky  Mountain 
House  in  the  south,  and  extending  east 
roughly  to  Ponoka  and  Camrose,  has  some  of 
the  heaviest  snowpack. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  spring 
runoff  conditions  accurately  at  this  time,  a 
rapid  onset  of  warm  weather  or  heavy  spring 
rainfall  could  result  in  local  flooding  and 
could  increase  the  danger  of  spring  ice  jams. 
The  conditions  being  experienced  this  year 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  1982,  when 
some  flooding  did  occur. 


The  climatological,  river  flow,  and  snow  and 
river-ice  melt  situations  will  be  closely 
monitored  by  Alberta  Environmental 
Protection  in  cooperation  with  Environment 
Canada.  As  the  situation  develops, 
assessments  of  flood  risks  will  be  made  on  a 
continuous  basis.  Should  a widespread 
serious  flood  threat  become  evident,  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  will  convene  a 
planning  group  immediately  to  ensure  that 
appropriate  action  is  taken. 

Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  publishes  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Flood  Disaster:  what  to  do 
before  and  after  flooding.  This  publication  is 
distributed  to  municipal  authorities,  and  is 
available  to  the  media  and  general  public. 

There  are  many  preventative  or  mitigative 
measures  that  can  be  taken  by  urban  and 


rural  dwellers  alike  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
or  extent  of  damage  to  property  from 
flooding.  District  representatives  of  several 
provincial  departments,  such  as  Public 
Safety  Services,  Environmental  Protection, 
Transportation  and  Utilities  and  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Development  are  available  to 
provide  advice  and  in  some  cases,  technical 
assistance. 

It  is  also  important  for  individuals  to  review 
their  insurance  coverage  to  determine  what 
coverage  they  now  have,  or  is  additionally 
available,  to  compensate  them  for  damages 
that  might  be  caused  during  the  spring 
flooding  season. 
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A fresh  young  look  at 

EMERGENCIES 


Perspectives  on  the  family 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  declared 
1994  the  Year  of  the  Family,  and  a good  thing 
too,  because  the  changing  roles  and 
compositions  of  today’s  families  need  special 
consideration.  At  APSS,  we  have  always 
maintained  that  safety  begins  with  the  family. 
In  past  editions  of  Insight  we  have  encouraged 
families  to  create  their  own  emergency  plans, 
with  input  from  all  members,  particularly  the 
younger  ones. 

It  occurred  to  us  at  APSS  that  we  were  not 
following  our  own  advice;  that  is,  we  were 
encouraging  young  people  to  have  a say  in 
safety  matters  at  home  and  at  school,  yet  we 
gave  them  no  say  in  our  agency  magazine. 

Until  now.  Insight  gives  a big  thank  you  to  all 
the  young  people  who  answered  our  call  for 
contributions,  and  in  your  honour  we  present 
your  views  to  all  of  Alberta. 
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Tornados 

People  get  scared. 
buildings  get  wreck ed. 

Fires  can  happen. 

People  get  hurt. 

Xver  the  world.  Exceptmcold 

a eas.  They  only  come  here, 

the  summer.  In  hot  places  there 

aren’t  tornados.  They  hav 
hurricanes.  This  is  whaTyou  do 
in  a tornado.  Go  in  the 

basement  and  crouch  low. 

Kathleen  Denoon 

Grovenor  School.  Edmonton 
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APSS  in  California 

Pitching  in  after 
the  quake 


Don  Clark 

Dangerous  Goods  Inspector 
APSS  Calgary 

On  Jan  17, 1994  at  about  4:30  a.m.  a major 
earthquake  struck  southern  California. 
Originally  rated  6.6  on  the  Richter  scale,  the 
‘quake  was  later  upgraded  to  6.7  or  6.8  by 
various  geological  surveys.  The  epicentre  was 
in  the  mountains  just  north  of  San  Fernando. 

On  Jan  21 , 1994  1 read  a notice  on  the  APSS 
e-mail  system  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
(ARC)  was  asking  for  assistance  in  the  areas 
of  Coordination  of  Central  Registry,  Logistics 
and  Headquarters  Staffing.  I gave  my  name  to 
John  Robinson  of  APSS  Disaster  Services 
Division.  Later  that  day,  I received  a call  at 
home  from  Jackie  Wright  of  the  Calgary 
Branch  of  Canadian  Red  Cross,  asking  me  to 
attend  a briefing  on  Saturday.  I took  along  a 
resume,  which  was  faxed  to  ARC  in 
Washington  D.C.  On  Sunday  I was  informed 


that  I would  be  leaving  the  following  Tuesday.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
my  acceptance  as  a volunteer. 

On  Tuesday  morning  I arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
(LA)  and  was  processed,  assigned  a hotel 
room  and  put  to  work  within  two  hours.  Once 
again,  I was  impressed  with  the  system.  I was 
contributing  to  the  effort  and  it  was  not  even 
lunch  time  yet.  Working  at  the  Disaster 
Headquarters  in  the  Logistics  office  was  a 
good  starting  point  to  get  a feel  for  the 
organization  of  the  ARC  and  this  disaster  in 
particular. 

It  was  not  until  after  9:00  p.m.  that  evening 
that  the  office  closed  down  and  I was  able  to 
accept  a ride  from  an  Oregon  volunteer  to  the 
hotel.  The  Westin  Bonaventure  Hotel  in 


downtown  LA  is  a 5 star  hotel  and  was  kind 
enough  to  provide  rooms  to  ARC  at  a 
considerable  discount.  I had  been  on  an 
airplane  at  6:00  a.m.  that  morning,  so  I did 
not  enjoy  the  spectacular  views  or  services 
that  evening,  but  went  straight  to  bed. 

Over  the  next  three  weeks,  I worked  in 
Procurement  and  Distribution  of  supplies  for 
the  more  than  50  service  centres  and  shelters 
ARC  had  set  up  during  the  peak  response.  I 
was  involved  in  filling  orders  for  supplies, 
operating  fork  lifts,  delivering  supplies  and 
assisting  the  couriers  in  selecting  the  best 
routes  through  the  damaged  freeway  system, 
continued  on  page  16 


All  buildings 
in  this  complex  were 
the  same  height  before 
the  quake. 
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Some  of  the  more 
than  WO  Emergency 
Response  Vehicles 
brought  by  volunteers 
from  all  over 
the  U.S.A. 

■ 


Supplies  to 

support  mobile  kitchens. 
Emergency  Response 
Vehicles,  shelters  and 
service  centres. 


Golden  State  Freeway 
One  overpass  is 
collapsed  and  the 
other  is  under 
repair. 
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Medical  Centre 
destroyed  by 
the  quake. 


continued  from  page  14 

I enjoyed  working  with  the  other  volunteers 
and  the  ARC  employees.  They  are  a committed 
group  and  delivered  a vast  amount  of 
assistance,  materials  and  support  in  the  few 
weeks  after  the  earthquake.  I was  made  to  feel 
my  contribution  was  significant  and  I now  have 
friends  who  seem  much  closer  to  me  than 
would  seem  possible  in  just  three  weeks.  Of 
course  working  12  to  14  hour  days  did  create 
some  stress,  but  it  was  a rewarding 
experience. 


I also  experienced  a 5.0  earthquake,  which 
was  called  an  aftershock  by  the  locals.  It  was 
a sobering  experience,  with  things  falling  off 
shelves,  ceiling  tiles  crashing  down  and  the 
building  moving  6 inches  from  side  to  side. 

Although  it  only  lasted  for  20  seconds,  it 
seemed  like  several  minutes.  This  was  only 
one  of  thousands  of  aftershocks,  though,  so  it 
received  only  minor  local  media  coverage. 

Southern  California  has  a marvellous  climate, 


and  the  people  are  resourceful  and  resilient 
from  dealing  with  earthquakes,  fires, 
mudslides  as  well  as  the  problems  associated 
with  having  more  than  10  million  people.  I am 
still  tired  and  keyed  up  from  the  intensity  of 
the  experience,  but  I am  willing  to  contribute 
to  the  next  disaster  that  ARC  requests  help 
with. 


Emerging 

Issues 

Workshop: 

Scaling  the 
Barriers 


On  November  2, 1993,  APSS  held  another  of  its 
Emerging  Issues  workshops.  The  one-day 
workshop  was  titled:  “Scaling  the  barriers: 
People  with  disabilities  and  disaster  response”. 
Its  intent  was  to  bring  together  emergency 
planners,  disaster  responders,  and  people  with 
disabilities  to  identify  the  key  disaster-related 
issues. 

A number  of  important  points  were  empha- 
sized repeatedly  throughout  the  workshop: 

1 . People  may  have  a wide  range  of  disabilities 

2.  People  with  disabilities  are  likely  to  reside 
and  work  throughout  their  communities 

3.  These  disabilities  may  surprise  disaster 
responders  and  may  complicate  disaster 
response 


4.  The  needs  of  people  with  disabilities  should 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  emergency 
planning  process 

5.  The  dialogue  among  emergency  planners, 
disaster  responders,  and  people  with 
disabilities  must  be  established  and 
maintained  at  all  levels 

The  workshop  was  intended  to  serve  as  the 
first  step  in  bridging  this  gap.  As  such  it  was  a 
success.  However,  it  requires  everyone 
involved  to  continue  the  discussion  at  their 
respective  levels. 

Ron  Kuban 
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Waiting  for  the  big  one 

Earthquake  preparedness  in  Alberta 


Dave  Noble 

Director,  Plans  and  Operations 

The  earthquake  which  recently  struck  Southern 
California  re-emphasized  to  emergency 
preparedness  officials  in  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  and  Ottawa  the  critical  importance  of 
coordinated  preparation  for  such  a disaster. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  experts  that 
a catastrophic  earthquake  will  strike  the  lower 
coast  of  British  Columbia  some  time  in  the 
coming  century.  A catastrophic  earthquake  is 
considered  to  be  Richter  9 or  greater  - the 
Southern  California  earthquake  was  Richter 
6.6.  Each  integer  difference  in  the  Richter 
scale  represents  a ten-fold  increase  in  effects! 

Work  has  been  underway  for  some  time  now  to 
develop  a comprehensive  suite  of  response 
plans.  The  National  Earthquake  Support 
Plan  (NESP)  has  been  developed  by 
Emergency  Preparedness  Canada,  and 
provides  the  umbrella  document  under  which 
all  other  response  activities  will  occur. 

The  government  of  British  Columbia  has 
prepared  the  British  Columbia  Earthquake 
Response  Plan,  and  the  governments  of 
Alberta  and  Canada  have  issued  a joint 
Alberta  Support  Plan  for  a Catastrophic 
Earthquake  in  British  Columbia.  No  other 
provincial  governments  have  developed  plans 
to  a similar  stage  yet. 

The  joint  Alberta  Support  Plan  (ASP)  is 

based  on  the  premise  that  Alberta,  as  the 
neigbouring  province,  will  be  a logical  location 
to  locate  and  deliver  emergency  response 
resources  to  British  Columbia. 

The  ASP  involves  a slightly  different  approach 
than  our  planning  efforts  in  other  areas  of 
emergency  preparedness.  The  ASP  is  based  on 
a structure  of  Resource  Groups,  in  which 
representatives  of  various  provincial,  federal, 
and  municipal  governments,  non-government 
organizations,  and  industry  are  grouped 
according  to  common  resource  capabilities. 

The  Resource  Groups  include 
Telecommunications,  Human  Resources, 
Emergency  Services,  Transportation,  Supply 


and  Services,  Utility  and  Energy,  Damage 
Limitation  and  Special  Agencies.  The  cities  of 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  identified  as  the 
staging  bases  for  delivery  of  resources  into 
British  Columbia,  are  also  part  of  the 
structure.  The  Department  of  National  Defense 
(DND),  as  the  manager  of  the  national 
Logistics  Management  Operations  System,  will 
coordinate  the  delivery  of  resources  from 
anywhere  in  Canada  to  British  Columbia.  DND 
could  also  contribute  some  of  its  resources 
such  as  aircraft,  search  teams  and  emergency 
accommodation. 

A plan  such  as  the  ASP,  with  such  a wide 
range  of  participants,  must  be  practiced,  as 
much  to  identify  areas  for  improvement  as  to 
acquaint  the  participants  with  the  processes 
and  procedures.  The  first  test  of  the  plan  was 
the  five-hour  Exercise  Wild  Rose,  held  in 
December  1993.  Over  90  participants 
representing  more  than  30  organizations 
gathered  at  APSS  headquarters.  More  than  one 
hundred  exercise  incidents,  developed  jointly 
by  Emergency  Preparedness  Canada  and 
APSS,  were  fed  into  the  Government 
Operations  Centre  and  passed  on  to  the 
appropriate  Resource  Group.  The  incidents 
realistically  portrayed  the  wide  range  and 
magnitude  of  requests  that  would  likely  be 
received  from  British  Columbia. 


Exercise  Wild  Rose  was  primarily  a procedural 
exercise,  in  which  the  ASP  procedures  were 
tested  for  the  first  time.  The  plan  will  be 
revised  with  input  from  ail  participants,  and 
should  then  be  ready  for  the  next  exercise  in 
May  1994.  This  exercise,  to  be  known  as  the 
Canadian  National  Exercise,  or  CANATEX,  will 
be  a national  exercise  with  participants  from 
Ottawa,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia.  The 
players  will  include  Emergency  Preparedness 
Canada’s  national  and  regional  headquarters, 
provincial  emergency  preparedness 
organizations  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
and  a wide  range  of  provincial,  federal  and 
municipal  governments,  non-government 
organizations  (e.g.  Red  Cross,  St.  John 
Ambulance,  etc),  and  industry. 

CANATEX  will  run  over  three  days,  at  least  for 
the  Alberta  participants.  All  activity  is  intended 
to  test  the  broader  aspects  of  the  plans,  in 
other  words  to  produce  more  specific  lists  of 
likely  requests  from  British  Columbia,  identify 
the  best  sources,  and  refine  the  procurement 
and  delivery  systems. 

CANATEX  promises  to  be  an  involved  exercise, 
with  the  potential  of  producing  a sound  suite  of 
plans  that  will  best  prepare  us  for  the  cata- 
strophe of  a major  earthquake,  or  in  fact  for  a 
major  disaster  of  any  type  anywhere  in  Canada. 
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Emergency  Preparedness 
Partnerships: 

The  private  and  public  sectors  work  together 


Randy  Scott 

Manager  of  Training  Delivery 

How  can  private  consultants  and  the  public 
sectors  work  together  to  develop  emergency 
preparedness  partnerships? 

That  was  the  central  question  tackled  at  an 
Emerging  Issues  Workshop  held  March  1 7 at 
the  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS) 
training  school.  A total  of  47  people  from  a 
broad  cross-section  of  private  consultants  and 
APSS  spent  the  day  examining  the  issue  and 
developing  strategies  to  promote  co-operation. 

Six  speakers  from  government  and  the  private 
sector  started  the  workshop  with  brief 
presentations  on  these  topics: 

• CAN/CSA-Z731-M91  Emergency  Planning 
for  Industry.  A National  Standard  of  Canada 

• Guiding  principles  for  joint  municipal  and 
industrial  emergency  preparedness 

• Public  and  private  sector  partnerships 
through  the  development  of  multimedia 
projects 

• APSS  training  and  library  resources 

• Private  sector  training  requirements  when 
dealing  with  APSS  and 

• APSS  update  regarding  its  Plans  and 
Operations  Branch  and  the  Transportation 
of  Dangerous  Goods  (TDG)  legislation. 

After  the  presentations,  participants  were 
divided  into  six  work  groups  to  discuss  a 
worksheet  outlining  some  key  issues  regarding 
partnerships  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors,  and  were  also  encouraged  to  raise 
any  other  concerns.  At  a mid-afternoon 
plenary  session,  spokespersons  from  each 
group  summarized  the  discussions.  Here's 
what  they  said. 

The  work  groups  decided  that: 

• APSS  should  continue  to  facilitate  this  type 
of  communication  with  the  private  sector. 
Most  felt  that  this  type  of  workshop  was  an 


appropriate  method,  but  encouraged  APSS 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  providing 
updated  information  through  some  form  of 
electronic  media  such  as  bulletin  boards. 

• A significant  number  of  participants  felt 
that  future  workshops  should  be  more 
specifically  focussed.  It  was  suggested 
that  fewer  speakers  be  used  and  given 
more  time  to  provide  updates  on  specific 
programs. 

• Most  people  agreed  that  this  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  meet  other  people 
interested  in  this  field. 

• A question  raised:  should  this  type  of 
workshop  be  used  to  debate  the  issues  or 
provide  training?  No  consensus  was 
obtained,  but  a workshop  of  this  nature  will 
inherently  contain  both  components. 

The  next  step:  action! 

APSS  will  initiate  changes  based  on  the 
participants'  feedback.  Now  that  this  initial 
broad-based  type  of  workshop  has  laid  the 
groundwork,  it  is  felt  that  more  specific  issue- 
based  workshops  can  follow  annually. 

Additionally,  APSS  will  explore  other  means  of 
maintaining  communications  with  private 
sector  consultants,  particularly  through 
electronic  bulletin  boards,  and  welcomes  any 
further  suggestions.  Anyone  interested  in 
being  put  on  the  Emerging  Issues  Workshop 
mailing  list  should  contact  the  training  school 
at  10420-157  St.,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T5P  2V5, 
phone  422-0346. 

The  success  of  these  workshops  can  only  be 
attained  through  the  constructiveness  of  all 
parties.  The  consensus  tells  us  that  we  are  on 
the  right  path  and  that  we  are  all  learning 
together. 
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Urban/Rural  Intermix: 
The  Threat  of  Wildfire 

June  2, 94 

Who  is  in  Charge? 

The  Concept  of 
Emergency  Site 
Management 

Sept.  '94 

Critical  Incident 

Stress 

Oct.  '94 

Transportation  of 
Dangerous  Goods: 

If  1 Had  a Hammer 

Nov.  '94 

When  the  Train 

Leaves  the  Tracks: 
Multi-jurisdictional 
Incidents 

Dec.  '94 

Emergency 
Preparedness 
in  Alberta  Schools 

Dec.  '94 

To  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for 
the  series  contact: 

Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
Training  School 

10420  - 157  St., 

Edmonton,  AB  T5P2V5 

Phone  (403)  422-0346 

Fax  427-7782 
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Ethylenediamine 


Ethylenediamine  is  a chemical  widely  used  in  a 
variety  of  industries,  including  the  oil-field, 
agricultural,  rubber,  cleaning,  textile,  pulp  and 
paper,  metal-plating  and  pharmaceutical. 
Ethylenediamine  is  used  as  a antifreeze 
inhibitor,  a corrosion  inhibitor  for  oil/gas 
equipment,  a stabilizer  in  latex  rubber,  an 
intermediate  in  dyes,  a raw  material  in 
insecticides,  a wetting  agent  in  asphalt,  a 
chelating  agent  in  soap,  an  activator  for 
adhesives,  a brightening  agent  in 
electroplating  and  a solvent  for  casein, 
albumin,  shellac  and  sulphur. 

This  colorless,  alkaline  liquid  with  an 
ammonia-like  odour  is  a strong  base  which  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble 
in  ether  and  insoluble  in  benzene.  It  has  a pH 
of  1 1 .9  in  a 25%  solution.  Specific  gravity  of 
ethylenediamine  is  0.9  at  20  degrees  C, 
making  it  slightly  lighter  than  water.  Vapour 
density  of  ethylenediamine  is  2.1,  making  the 
vapour  heavier  than  air.  The  flash  points  of 
ethylenediamine  range  from  33  degree  C to  43 
degree  C,  boiling  points  from  115  degree  C to 
1 19  degree  C and  explosive  limits  from  2.5% 
to  12%  at  100  degree  C.  All  these  factors 
make  it  a flammable  liquid  with  moderate  fire 
risk. 

In  case  of  an  ethylenediamine  fire,  use  water  ■ 
spray,  dry  chemical,  “alcohol  resistant”  foam, 


or  carbon  dioxide.  This  type  of  fire  may 
produce  toxic  fumes;  therefore,  firefighters 
must  wear  self-contained  breathing  apparatus. 
Caution  should  be  taken  as  vapours  can  travel 
and  flash  back  can  occur. 

Ethylenediamine  should  be  stored  in  a cool, 
dry,  well-ventilated  location.  Hazardous 
polymerization  does  not  occur  under  normal 
conditions.  Ethylenediamine  does,  however, 
absorb  carbon  dioxide  from  air  to  form  a 
non-volatile  carbonate.  It  is  also  corrosive  to 
copper  and  its  alloys;  and  will  react  with 
acids,  oxidizing  materials,  chlorine, 
hypochlorite,  halogenated  compounds  and 
reactive  organic  compounds. 

In  the  event  of  a leak  or  spill  of 
ethylenediamine,  the  immediate  area  must  be 
isolated  and  ventilated.  All  ignition  sources 
must  be  extinguished.  Stop  the  discharge  only 
if  safe  to  do  so.  Because  of  the  corrosive 
nature  of  the  chemical,  all  cleanup  personnel 
must  protect  themselves  against  inhalation 
and  eye/skin  contact.  Non-combustible 
materials  such  as  earth,  sand  and  vermiculite 
should  be  used  to  absorb  the  spill. 

Human  exposure  to  200  ppm  of 
ethylenediamine  vapour  for  5 to  10  seconds 
will  result  in  a tingling  of  the  face  and  a slight 
irritation  in  the  nose;  400  ppm  will  cause 
intolerable  irritation  in  the  nose. 


Ethylenediamine  has  a LC50  of  4000  ppm/8h. 
Short  term  exposure  to  ethylenediamine 
vapour  may  cause  irritation  of  eyes,  nose  and 
throat.  If  splashed  on  the  skin,  it  may  cause 
severe  irritation  and  blistering.  In  long  term 
exposure,  ethylenediamine  may  cause  skin 
rash,  asthma  and  even  liver,  kidney  and  lung 
damage.  Medical  professionals  should  be 
consulted  in  any  case  of  ethylenediamine 
exposure.  Ethylenediamine  also  has  an 
Oral-rat  toxicity  LD50  of  500  mg/Kg.  It  is  fairly 
toxic  to  humans  by  ingestion  and  spills  can  be 
harmful  to  the  environment.  It  is  harmful  to 
aquatic  life  in  a very  low  concentration. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  prevent  it  from 
entering  into  the  waterways  during  a spill.  The 
Transportation  of  Dangerous  Goods 
Regulations  classify  ethylenediamine  as  a 
Class  8,  Subsidiary  Class  3, 9.2,  indicating  it 
is  a corrosive,  flammable  liquid  and  an 
environmentally  hazardous  substance. 
Ethylenediamine  has  a Product  Identification 
Number  (PIN)  of  UNI  604  and  a Packing 
Group  II.  The  products  are  usually  shipped  in 
glass  bottles,  cans,  drums  and  tank  cars. 
Appropriate  Transportation  of  Dangerous 
Goods  training,  documentation  and  safety 
marks  must  be  used. 
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National  Library  of  Canada 


Hie  Transportation  of  Dangerous  Goods  Division  of  APSS 
has  reorganized. 

This  chart  will  help  you  find  your  way  around  the  Division. 


Technical  Services 

Inspection  Services 

Risk  Analysis 

Information  Centre 

Facilities  Inspections 

Permits 

Incident  Response  Coordination 

On  Highways  Inspections 

DG  By-laws 

Information  Bulletins 

TDG  Audits 

Regulatory  reviews 

Disaster  Services  Responsibilities 

Enforcement 

Legislative  planning 

EDP  Support 

Investigations 

Trend  Analysis 

Emergency  Response  Assistance  Planning  - Advice  and  Inspections 

Interpretations 

Packaging  and  Containers  - Advice  and  Inspections 

Important 
information 
for  insight 
subscribers 
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The  subscription  fee  for  Insight  is  $20.00  or 
$21 .40  including  GST.  To  subscribe  please 
mail  or  fax  your  request  to: 

“ Insight  Magazine” 

c/o  Alberta  Public  Affairs  Bureau-Kingsway, 
10557-  108  Street, 

Edmonton,  AB  Canada  T5H  9Z9 
Fax  (403)  452  - 0668 


